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[CONTINUE* FROM PAGE 16] 

worker alliance that will be a lasting- basis for rev- 
olution. 

We will work with the fact that proves by its 
practice that it is correct. We must base our anal- 
ysis and judgement on theory and practice. We can- 
not afford to deal with gossip * Let’s all understand 
Black people will lead in amerikkka, not because of 
a degree in oppression, but because the level of the 
Black struggle is highest. Also. -Blacks, scattered 
throughout amerikkka in key economic and military 
positions, are in the best strategic places to lead 
the second amerikkkan revolution. 

We are asking both groups to come to their senses, 
and avoid future mud-slinging and deaths of comrades. 
Let’s ask ourselves, how can we best serve the people? 
Like, what are we doing to free Eticka and Bobby? 
That’s a major contradiction. 

We beg that the- Mack Panther Party, both groups, 
take it to the people. Let the folk decide. 

We got work to do, 

FREE ERICKA AND BOBBY! 

ALL POWER TO THE PEOPLE! 

ALL POWER- TO THE BLACK - 
• - - PANTHER PARTY! 

Central Committee, 

Young Lords Party 

*****************************-****************W******* 
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A LETTER FROM CHILE: 

"UP TO NOW ALLENDE HAS HANDLED HIMSELF VERY WELL" 
LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor's note: the following letter was for- 

warded to us by a friend, who explained that "’since 
September I've been corresponding with a Chilean 
journalist whom I met at the farewell for the first 
Venceremos Brigade in Havana." 

In this letter the journalist describes what 
she has seen happening in southern Chile since 
Marxist Salvador Allende took over as president 
of Chile. The letter gives a valuable picture of 
how the government has been relating to actions 
initiated by the people it hopes to represent — 
in this case Indians and landless peasants who 
have started seizing land from the large estates] 

Santiago de Chile 
February 2, 1971 

I had intended to write to you before this, 
but we have been doing a report on the Mapuche 
Indians, who seem to have awakened with a vengeance 
and are occupying the huge fundos and haciendas 
that the landowners acquired during the last 150 
years by the simple method of stealing the Indians' 
land. We spent ten days down South, 850 kilometers 
from Santiago, in an area where a very interesting 
political situation is developing. 

Groups of Mapuche Indians and landless 
peasants are occupying privately-owned land; 
either they take over the whole farm (especially 
the big, largely uncultivated.,haciendas with 
absentee landlords) or they move the wire fences 
in order to reoccupy stretches of land that legally 
belong to the Indian reservations but have been 
usurped, through the years, by the landowners, 
with the complicity of the local authorities and 
Indian courts . 

The land occupations did not begin sponta- 
neously; they are the fruit of a couple of years’ 
good work done by the members of the MIR (MoVi- 
miento de Izquierda Revolucionaria) , a group that 
began mainly in the universities as an answer to 
the "peaceful coexistence" line of the Communist 
Party. Last year, during the campaign for the 
Presidency, there was a tacit sort of agreement 
between the CP and the MIR; the latter would stop 
robbing banks so as to not endanger the chances 
of Dr, Allende by antagonizing the independent 
voters . 

As you probably know, Allende was elected 
by a coalition of political , parties (Uni dad Popular) 
ranging from the Communist and Socialist parties 
(both Marxist) to the middle of the road Partido 
Radical. MIR was no part of the coalition, and 
once Allende was inaugurated, he tacitly approved 
their activities by granting amnesty to several 
dozen militants who were wanted by the police and 
had gone underground. 

Right now, the main activities of the MIR are 
centered in the southern provinces. They’ve done 
a marvelous job; under their leadership, peasants 
and Indians at last show concrete signs of polit- 
ical awakening. A couple of our MIR friends , for 
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instance, helped the local landless peasants to 
take over 60,000 hectares (about 150,000 acres) 
of forests and pasture in the province of Valdivia 
up in t lie mountains, near the Argentine border. 

The land belongs to one family and was not being 
workcu, and the sixty peasant families who live 
on it were starving. Now they're exploiting the 
timber, making hardwood sleepers for sale to the 
State railways etc. 

Of course the landowners are mad as hornets 
and conspire against Allende ' s government, bring- 
ing contraband guns from Argentina etc. I'll try 
and find clippings of the articles we wrote on the 
situation and send them to you.,. 

The provinces of Cautin, Valdivia and Llanquihue 
where all this is taking place, have a high per- 
centage of Mapuche population Jobs are scar: e 
salaries and wages extremely low, infant mortality 
shamefully high, schools and hospitals very scarce 
and, in some regions, practically nonexistent. 
Especially in the mountain zones, it is a perfect 
set-up for trouble. The government, while not 
officially approving the land occupations and the 
MIR activities, (they are illegal and, for the time 
being, Allende tries to stay within the bounds of 
legality) has not opposed them. 

Of course the opposition is making use of all 
this and even exaggerating the situation, talking 
of Cuban-trained guerrillas, secret camps etc. 

They made a lot of fuss about supposedly Cuban 
"commandante Pepe" organizing the peasants in Liquine 
(mountain timberland near the Argentine border, in 
Valdivia) . During our trip there we managed to get 
in touch with Pepe, who turned out to be a MIR 
student from the University who has gone to live 
with the peasants and organize a cooperative on 
huge mountain estates whose owners live in Santiago. 

From a more general point of view, I believe 
that sooner or later an armed confrontation will 
be inevitable. The nationalization of the copper 
mines won't be taken lying down by the Americans; 
on the other hand, the CORA (state land reform 
agency) is expropriating haciendas by the dozen, 
converting them into either statefarms or peasants ' 
cooperatives. The landowners, of course, scream 
bloody murder. Up to now, they have tried to make 
trouble on all fronts. For instance, when the 
principal Chilean daily (El Mercurio, belonging to 
Augustin Edwards, probably the richest man in the 
country and very much hand in glove with U.S. mono- 
polies) was caught in a tax evasion and had its 
books checked by revenue investigators, they screamed 
about "freedom of the press being endangered by 
surreptitious government pressure" and so forth. 

Up to now, Allende has handled himself very 
well. He has manged to put into operation several 
important points of his programme and is gaining 
popular support. The usual January price hike did 
not take place: food, electricity, gas etc., still 
cost the same as last year and every worker received 
a 50 percent raise, to make up last year's in- 
flation. I his is r-e 0 urt of measure that even 
completely unpolitical people can understand and 
appreci ate . 

The weak points are a fair amount of inefficienc 
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as far as communications are concerned. The main 
channel of communication. Television Nacional, is 
still practically in the hands of the people put 
there by the reactionary Christian-Democrats 
government last year. The fact is that Allende, 
for tactical reasons, is leaning over backwards to 
avoid any accusations of ’’Marxist totalitarianism’ r 
and therefore hasn't fired a large number of Chris - 
tian-Democrat government officials who are sabotag- 
ing the Popular Government from inside. 

The April elections (city councillors and one 
senator, to replace Allende) will show exactly 
what the people think about Allende, although this 
sort of local election is often decided on purely 
lochl, non-political issues. I believe that if 
the Socialist and Communist parties increase their 
vote considerably, our enemies, both Chilean and 
American, will think twice before attempting a c 
coup d’etat. Chilean reactionaries, because they 
would want to avoid civil war; the U.S. Establish- 
ment, because they certainly don’t want another 
Vietnam. Of course the latter MIGHT try to start 
things rolling by using the Argentine army, which 
the fascist dictatorship of that country would 
be only too glad to use to" "protect our con- 
tinent from marxist infiltration," 

About your concrete questions. The American 
interests are lying low for the time being, help- 
ing the most reactionary opposition financially 
(financing, for example, a couple of anti-gov- 
ernment weeklies) but not coming out in the open 
as yet. Sooner or later, as I've written before, 
they will. 

The new government programs are mainly; fight 
endemic malnutrition by giving a free pint of mill; 
to every child under 15, every day. The distribu- 
tion has also helped to inject new life into the 
People’s Committees (Comite de Unidad Popular) 
thousands of which were formed during the election 
campaign last year. Second, expropriating as 
much agrarian land as possible, as fast as possible. 
Third, putting a firm brake on inflation. Fourth, 
creating new jobs for the hundreds of thousands 
of people thrown out of work as a gesture of 
sabotage, on the part of the big capitalists ^some 
of jwhom have stopped operating their enterprises 
after getting their capital out of the country. 

The workers are not armed, and if Allende 
took any step in that direction, he would most 
certain ly have a rightist military coup to 
contend with. The peasants though unarmed, are 
not as helpless thanks to the MIR operations 
already mentioned. 

As the universities are closed for the holi- 
days (until March), thousands of students have 
gone to the southern provinces to do voluntary 
work (installing sanitary equipment, building sch 
schools, etc.) The government has also sent a 
Culture Train in order to bring movies, theatre, 
ballet, art shows, etc. to the most isolated 
villages; and a Medical Train with doctors and 
dentists . 

I don't want to make this letter much longer 
or I’ll never finish. Will write again, send clip- 
pings etc.. Do let's keep in touch I Much love. 
Venceremos 

--Erica 
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"PASS ON THE FIRE!": 

TENANTS WIN CONTRACT WITH LANDLORD 

NEW YORK (LNS)-- In an early morning ceremony 
recently held on the front steps of their building 
the tenants of 300 W. 17 Street in New York City 
ended a seven- month rent strike by signing a two- 
year contract with their landlord. After the cere- 
mony was over, the vice chairman of their Tenants’ 
Association took down the strike banners that had 
draped the face of the building during the strike. 

As he handed them to striking tenants from other 
buildings he said, "We want to pass on the fire!" 

All through the strike, the tenants had 
refused to give in when the landlord promised re- 
pairs, and demanded a binding contract before 
paying rent. The rent strike was organized last A 
August to protest rent increases ordered by the 
City Council and Mayor Lindsay, and to apply economic 
pressure on the landlord to force him to use a portion 
of the rent roll for repairs and renovations. By 
February, with 18 out of 30 tenants withholding 
rent* landlord Larry Silverstein entered into talks 
with a 6-person negotiating committee of the Tenant 
Association , 

The new contract names the Association as the 
sole collective bargaining agent forthe building, 
and prevents the landlord from attempting any reprisal.' 
or discrimination against Association members. 

All rents withheld during the seven months of 
the rent strike will be put in a fund for repairs 
and improvement. The landlord must put an additional 
$5,000. in the fund, and 10% of all future rents is 
earmarked for it. i 

The Association will use the fund to hire con- 
tractors to re-wire the entire building, install 
new windows, repair the roof and faulty plumbing 
fixtures, and, eventually, to renovate the lobby 
and public areas of the building. 

The contract forbids rent increases in the next 
two years, gives tenants the right to sublease their 
apartments, legalizes subtenants presently living 
in the building, and establishes a grievance pro- 
cedure which includes binding arbitration to resolve 
future disputes. 

According to the chairwoman of the Metropolitan 
Council on Housing, tenant unions in other cities, 
including Chicago, Berkeley California, and Madison, 
Wisconsin, have forced landlords ;to sign collective 
bargaining agreements, but this is the first such 
contract in News York City, "In fact," she said, 

"this is the atrongest contract we have seen any 
tenant group anywhere obtain from a landlord; it opens 
up new vistas for tenant rights. 

-30- 
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STEWARDESSES TO KEEP AN EYE OUT FOR DOPE: 

SMOKE IT UP BEFORE YOU LAND 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Stewardesses on most airlines 
have been instructed to watch for people smoking 
dope on flights, one stewardess related. 

They were told that if they happen to see smok- 
ing going on, they should notify the captain. He 
then calls the FBI and if you're still holding when 
the plane lands, you get busted. 

-30- 
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.= A -FEW HOW-TOs ON A FOOD CO-OP 

The Mo lr/ LIBERATION News Service 

One of the best things about a food co-op is 
sitting down with a bunch of people to figure out 
why and how you want to create it. Our original 
meetings, where we hassled over both larger ques- 
tions and many details, resulted in a system that 
has been pretty successful, although we are still 
changing it. 

This system, or parts of it, may be helpful 
to other groups in getting started. We want to 
emphasize that this is not the only way to work 
out the details of organization and that our system 
is still fragile. It has worked -- so far. And 
to a large degree, the fact that it has worked has 
been based perhaps as much on the bonds of trust 
formed at the first few meetings as on our system 
of organization. 

Our system is the result of a good deal of ex- 
perimentation. After making th& decision to buy 
food collectively, the 10 communes forming the group 
faced the question of what to buy. We thought it 
would be best to separate our collective diet into 
several groups: produce (fruit and vegetables), 
grains, canned goods and non-perishables, meat. 
Wholesalers usually specialize in one of these 
categories. We decided to begin buying in one 
category to see if our system would work, to deal 
with problems which we knew would come up, and to 
discover what new problems would arise that we had 
not foreseen. We thought that once we gained con- 
fidence in one area of buying, it would also be 
much easier to expand into other areas on the basis 
of this initial experience. 

We begans with fruits and vegetables. They 
are easily available, they form an important part 
of everyone’s diet; the savings are considerable; 
and they would be easy to deal with -- they are 
easily weighed or counted, and quantity and quality 
can be distributed equally. 

We suspected that we would have problems of 
several kinds. Nonprecision is inevitable. Buying 
in bulk hampers, to some extent, accurate meeting 
of orders. We agreed very early that excess and 
deficiency would have to be shared, pretty much on 
a pro rata basis. During the first few weeks, 
when people weren’t sure how much they should or- 
der(or perhaps how much they had ordered) we also 
tried to allow for trading. 

Our food co-op consists of 10 communes and 
living co-ops of various sizes -- the total number 
of mouths is about 75-80. We wanted a distribution 
system that was simple and would equalize the work. 
One commune would buy the food each week, compute 
the process make adjustments in quantities. 

Then each group would come to their house and ac- 
tually make up their own order -- weighing and 
counting the different items, totaling up the cost 
and replacing in the kitty the money that had been 


The ordering system has presented major difficulties. 

The ordering system has presented major dif- 
ficulties. At first we started with a weeks or-- 
der. This was simple enough because we decided in 
advance what we wanted to buy. We soon realized), 
however, that placing an order every week would 
create enormous problems -- especially in coor- 
dinating the different orders that we imagined the 
different groups would place — and also create 
unnecessary and repetitive activity — people would 
have to sit down and think over a new order every 
week. We dealt with this problem by using a standing 
ing order form. 

Each group fills out a standing order form; 
which lists and categorizes all the fruits and veg- 
etables obtainable at the market. The categories 
are fruits, salad vegetables, dinner vegetables, 
and "other”. There are individual items in each : 
category which we buy every week plus options in 
each category: for instance, we purchase bananas 
every week plus two optional fruits. Each group 
specifies on the standing order from how much or 
each fruit it would want if it were one of the 
optional fruits selected. The group that does the 
buying that week looks at a master order form, which 
is simply a total of the standing orders of all the 
groups, and purchases bamanas and two other fruits 
from a list of twelve fruits. 

While there is some capriciousness involved, 
the decisions made each time at the market by the 
buying group are loosely based on several factors: 
prices, which produce is in season, what we had 
last week, and what their own tastes are. We do 
accept a degree of standardization by not having 
weekly orders. But we have expanded our tastes for 
other foods and now enjoy the surprise of finding 
out what our fruits and vegetables will be. 

When we pick up the food another form is used 
that is made out for each group by the distributing 
group. On the form are the items (e.g. tomatoes), 
how much was ordered, how much should be picked up, 
how much was picked up, the unit price, and the 
total cost for each item. Then all the items are 
added up and paid for. 

The ’’Should Pick Up” category is crucial., _ 

The totals for all the group standing order forms, 
when added up, rarely come to the same quantity’ in 
which we have to buy them. Take bananas again. Our 
total group order might be 36 pounds. Bananas 
are sold in 40 pound crates. A group ordering 6 
pounds (one-sixth of the order) will get one-sixth 
of 40 pounds, i.e. 7 pounds. Again we accept • 
standardization. 

\ 

By going through this process, we are by- • 
passing a couple of middlemen who push prices up 
along the way. As with all other prices, food i 
prices are very inflated, We have thus been able 
to save money; in other cases we are now eating 
better, fresher food, and more of it. » 


spent for their share of food. (We began with an 
original kitty of $1.50 per person.) The kitty 
was then passed on to the next group in rotation, 
who would do the buying the next week. In this 
way, we’ve managed to distribute the work in as 


As important as these savings is the fact pf 
our establishing a new way to meet our needs. We 
are sharing and cooperating in a group effort to 
satisfy our food needs where we were isolated be- 
fore. It is an important step forward. -30- • 
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^NEWARK TEACHERS * STRIKE: 

" . • ..THE ONLY THING THEY'VE COME UP WITH IS WALKING 
OUT ON THE KIDS." 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEWARK, N.J. (LNS )--Two LNS women recently 
spent several days in Newark covering the teachers 1 
strife. One of us has lived in Newark most of her 
life s . While we were there we were attacked by 
white male striking teachers ; met black strike lead- 
er Carole Graves j and talked to mothers > children 
and teachers ^ both black and white > who oppose the 
strike. 

Newark 1 s population is more than a half a mil- 
lion people . Nearly 70% of them are third world . 

Most of the strike coverage makes the strikers y 
who are mostly white , appear as progressive workers 
who are aligning their self-interests with those of 
Newark 9 s communities. However y 60% of Newark 1 s 
teachers live outside of these communities — in the 
suburbs. 

From discussions with friends living in the 
city> we began our stay in Newark with the impres- 
sion that although Carole Graves 1 intentions were 
good> many striking teachers are taking advantage 
of the strike and have no interest in the students 
that they teach. 

\ We came to Newark with questions about the leg- 
itimacy of teachers striking i the role of Leroi 
Jones y black nationalist leader i and Anthony Imper- 
iale.y white citizens rights proponent in the strike ; 
and the feelings of the white and black communities. 
We wanted to get a close-up view of a decaying U.S. 
city , that has not been rebuilt since the 1967 sum- 
mer rebellions. 

* . * * * 

! The 1971 Newark teachers' strike began Feb. 1. 
The emphasized issues are pay hikes (starting sal- 
ary will go from an $8000 figure to $10,000), bind- 
ing arbitration, a teacher welfare fund and an end 
to "non-professional" duties--like playground and 
cafeteria supervision--for teachers. There is an 
official list of union demands that includes day 
care centers, smaller classes, more library money, 
draft counseling as well as economic demands for 
clerks and aides. 

; However, fran our discussions with other re- 
porters we quickly learned that Carole Graves and 
striking black teachers allied with her have deeper 
interests in the strike. 

These black teachers have been instrumental in 
forming a progressive black caucus in the American 
Federation of Teachers, a union which is headed by 
Albert Shanker. Shanker is a bitter opponent of 
school decentralization and tried to smash the de- 
centralization movement in New York City in 1968, 
by leading a strike that for months attempted to 
cripple the school system. If the Newark Teacher's 
Union--NTU-- (Carole is its president) loses these 
demands, there is a strong possibility that this 
more radical struggle in the AFT will be lost. 

But not one page of union news nor radical re- 
portage covers this aspect of the strike. We were 
disturbed to find that very few teachers, whether 
they are striking or not, knew about it. We assume 
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that if this is publicized, many whites will no 
longer support the union or will oust Carole from 
the union presidency. 

* * * * 

Who does support the teachers' strike? The 
strike's supporters are primarily whites. At the 
start of the strike's 4th week we went to a rally of 
1500 teachers; there were only a handful of blacks 
present. 

At the end of this meeting we were jumped by 
white male teachers. They hit one of us on the head 
and broke one of our cameras. As they ripped our 
film out of the cameras other teachers mixed their 
yells of "Get the scabs!" with shouts of "Communists!"* 
Afterwards, the strikers claimed that we were vio- 
lating a media ban but we had seen other media peo- 
ple in the ballroom who were also taking pictures 
and notes. We had been in the hall long before the 
meeting began and had never heard a ban announced. 

As the men encircled us, many of the teachers 
who had been standing and sitting near us disappeared. 
Among the suddenly invisible were four long-haired, 
bearded and mustached men who had been holding two 
large banners which heralded the teachers' strike as 
a progressive workers' struggle. In the hotel lobby 
and in the street outside, before and during the 
meeting, several different groups including the 
Workers League, the Progressive Labor Party and the 
Socialist Workers' Party handed out literature in 
support of the -strike. 

A councilman from the predominantly white East 
Ward, Louis Turco, spojce at the rally. The audience 
gave him a standing ovation. The same white teachers 
who later beat us up, were running up and down 
the aisle, like cheerleaders, yahooing and right - 
onning their man. It's rumored that Turco wants to 
be the next mayor. He's already Imperiale's mouth- 
piece at city council meetings. (Imperiale ran for 
mayor in 1969 and lost to Ken Gibson, a black.) A 
sentiment expressed by some of the people thatiwe 
met in Newark, is that Imperiale and many of the 
whites in the rally audience are using the union 
battle to embar^ass the strike's well known opposi- 
tion, black Mayor Gibson and the Board of Education. 
"[Imperiale] is trying to say, 'If you voted for me 
this wouldn't have happened, vote for Turco and it 
won't happen again.'" 

However, Gibson and the Board of Ed do not con- 
trol the city's money. The power lies with the pre- 
dominantly white city council--a point many white 
strikers ignore. 

Imperiale, a retired pornography dealer, is a 
leader of the predominantly white North Ward's Cit- 
izens Committee. Two weeks before this meeting, he 
appeared at a North Ward Grammar School. Some par- 
ents and teachers opposed to the NTU strike were try- 
ing to keep the school open. With a few friends, 
Imperiale strong-armed and intimidated many of the 
non-striking teachers crossing the picket line. The 
school was closed, although it later reopened. 

We met a white non-striking teacher who had been 
threatened by Imperiale on that same day. She told 
us that on several occasions she had been chased into 
her car by the picketers. Once she watched them beat 
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up the husband of a white teacher who tried to get 
into a school in Councilman Turco's East Ward. She 
says that the non-striking teachers at the East Ward 
School meet early in the morning at an assigned 
street comer, and wait a couple of hours before 
they feel it'r safe to go over to the school. 

The evening after this rally we went to a 
gathering at a suburban church. Mayor Gibson had 
been invited to talk about conditions in Newark; 
some of the strikers came too, When Gibson walked 
into the church, the 75, mostly white teachers, 
charged inside, shouting insults at Gibson: "You're 

nothing but a fat Leroi Jones." Some of the strik- 
ers feel that Jones is the main force behind the 
opposition to the strike. 

While Gibson has been unable to make any posi- 
tive changes in Newark, his election was a morale 
boost for the blacks and Puerto Ricans who are the 
majority of Newark's population. It was infuriat- 
ing for us to see Gibson humiliated by the white 
strikers before this audience. In this group of 
white suburbanites were probably people who have 
abandoned some of Newark's businesses and real es- 
tate, taking a lot of tax money with them. These 
are some of the people Mayor Gibson wants to per- 
suade to return money to the bankrupt city and to 
influence legislature for state and federal appro- 
priations. 

* * * * 

Before we went over to this church, we went to 
a NTU press conference which was called after the 
explosive rally. 

When most of the straight press left we were 
able to sit and talk to black strike leader Carole 
Graves. She apologized for the attack on us. She 
explained that tempers were heated and that press 
photographs had been used to identify some of the 
200 teachers who were arrested in the 1970 strike 
for higher wages. 

One of the first things we wanted to know 
was how Carole felt about Anthony Imperiale align- 
ing with her. 

She said that he never made open statements 
of support, but that the NTU was willing to align 
itself with any people who would support its strug- 
gle to exist. 

On this basis she seems able to accept both 
the silent support of Anthony Imperiale and the sol- 
idarity statments from a Black Panther Party chap- 
ter based in Jersey City. 

Not satisfied with this response we asked her 
how She felt speaking and acting for a nearly white 
male dominated constituency, many of whom are Im- 
periale supporters- -an impression we got from Tur- 
co's reception at the rally. She dismissed the 
question by saying that race and sex are divisive 
issues in the context of this strike. 

* * * * 

Although the teachers' stike has been given a 
lot of publicity, it has not been very successful. 
Less than a dozen of Newark's 85 schools have been 
shut down--al of these schools are in predominantly 

white areas. 


Many descriptions of the strike portray Newark 
as a city polarized between its white and black pop - 
ulation and therefore, between Imperiale and Leroi 
Jones, who is now head of the black organization. 
Committee for a Unified Newark. Jones is considered 
the union-buster because all of the' schools in the 
black South and Central wards are open. 

Many of the whites and blacks that we met told 
us that Jones and Imperiale are not representative 
of "the people". It's not Jones that keeps black 
schools open, although he and the Committee vehemently 
oppose the strike. ■ 

In conversations with several non -striking; black 
teachers we got the impression that not many of- New- 
ark's blacks have ideological or organizational ties 
with Jones . It's just that in this particular case, 
many of Newark's blacks agree that the education of 
Newark's children cannot be compromised while white 
teachers go out on strike „ 

These black teachers deny that Jones is warning 
them not to join the picket lines. 

At the start of the strike, a few white and black 
teachers were attacked by a group of black men. 

This attack was immediately attributed to Jones and 
raised the spectre of further attacks on both blacks 
and whites if they continued to support the strike. 

Carole also agrees that Jones is not responsible 
for the black community's response to the strikp. 

Jones has a strong influence in the allocation of 
anti-poverty funds in the city, which can make people 
mistakenly conclude that he, therefore, controlp 
other black people. 

We speculate that one of the reasons that ^he 
reasons that the Black Panther Party is supporting 
the strike is to oppose Jones. Jones is linked; to 
Ron Karenga, a black separatist whose West Coasjt 
group, US, is held responsible by the party for the 
deaths of two Los Angeles Panthers, Bunchy Carter 
and John Huggins. 

80% of Newark's 75,000 students are black. Only 
30% of Newark’s 4400 teachers are black and only a 
quarter of all black teachers have joined the u^iion. 
The union claims that 3500 union teachers support 
the strike. Yet, according to Board of Ed statistics 
there are only 1800 teachers in the union. 

Our conversations with black non-strikers were 
often colored with amusement. Many expressed that 
they felt the unspoken demand of many of the white 
strikers is a new mayor. 

Some black non-strikers are in the Organization, 
of Negro Educators (ONE) „ However, since one; of 
its leaders is part of the Board's negotiating team, 
joining ONE means a commitment to the Board's "side 
of the dispute . " j 

Those v ho hold the idea that the predominately 
white City Cauncil is holding up the strike setile- 
ment until the city gets more funds, find it diffi- 
cult to take a "side" They expressed that neither 
the board, nor the NTU are thoroughly villainoui. 

They leel that the NTU cannot effectively meet the 
needs of both teachers and students and that the 
Board is being scapegoated by the City Council. ' 
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The day after we talked with Carole we met 
with two non-striking white women teachers. Both 
of them feel that the school system is rotten, and 
that the only way they are going to help their 
students, at this time, is to keep teaching. Both 
said that the school system is so confused that, in 
recent years, some teachers have been giving pupils 
creative and radical educations without supervisors 
ever getting word of it. The strike situation 
makes the set-up even more advantageous for certain 
kinds of teaching. 

One of the women is confused about the strike: 
"teachers should be able to express grievances, 
but the only thing they've come up with is walking 
out on the kids." She said if she went out on 
strike, for those demands she favors, it would take 
a month to get back into a classroom routine. 

Both black and white non-strikers told us that 
they are concerned about working mothers who have 
no place to leave their children. Others feel 
that some students will drop back a year if they 
miss any more school. One of the women teachers 
said: "When my class isn't in school they play in 

the marsh by the dump. Yesterday one kid told me 
he almost got bit by a water rat. 

This woman also feels that the strike will be 
long. In her opinion, the Board of Education, the 
City Council, Gibson and the NTU are all in collu- 
sion, to keep the schools shut down unofficially un- 
til the federal or state government forks over e- 
nough money to keep all the city's institutions 
functioning. "It's far less embarassing this way, 
then to suddenly have to shut down the schools be- 
cause the fuel bill or electricity bill doesn't 
get paid or there isn't enough for teachers' sal- 
aries.'* 

Another non-striking white woman said many 
had already begun to moonlight and were planning 
to quit if the strike isn't settled soon. 

★ ★ * ★ 

One day we met several white mothers and their 
.cildren who had, along with several black teachers, 
tried to open a school in Turco's 
predominantly white East Ward. With the encourage- 
ment of the picketing teachers, they were roughed 
up by the Tactical Police Squad. The mothers are 
now called "nigger- lovers" and get threatening 
phone calls at their homes. 

We spent one afternoon with these women at a 
local, child care center In the middle of our con- 
versation, one of them saw a sound truck go past the 
storefront. It was manned by her son’s teacher 
and another man, who had been yelling at her from 
the picket line the morning they tried to open up 
the school. 

Realizing that her son was late in coming home 
from school (children can enter closed schools to 
sit in the cafeterias all day with their principals) 
She said that she was frightened, because she had 
a feeling that striking teachers had kidnapped or 
beaten her son. Another woman and nan from the cen- 
ter agreeing that her suspicions might be valid, be- 
gan a search of the neighborhood. The bov finally 
turned up--he'd been visiting a friend. But her 


fear of violence was not entirely unfounded. Two 
days later we were attacked at the strikers 1 
rally. 

* * * * 

Some black students have begun to organize 
against the striking teachers, but not in support 
of the Board of Education. "If this strike contin- 
ues and extends into the warm weather, there's go- 
ing to be some trouble from restless, disgusted 
and angry students who are being deprived of their 
education," a black high school senior said at a 
recent informal student meeting held in a housing 
project. 

Many of the students there were worried that 
they won't graduate and go on to college. One 
young man said that NTU was wrong in allying it- 
self with labor union "which deai with commodities, 
while teachers deal with human beings." In the 
meeting there was discussion of community control 
as one means of meeting the sometimes diverse needs 
of teachers and the community which have not, as 
of yet, been done through trade unions. 

When the strike was still being planned, 2,000 
students marched to City Hall asking that teachers 
not strike, but negotiate from the classroom. Stu- 
dents, since then, have denounced the strike and 
have conducted rallies. At a rally during the 
third week of the strike, a woman declared: "Those 

teachers already got their education- -why should 
they mess up ours?" Three hundred high school 
students left this rally to march on*’ City Hall 
chanting, "The hell with the strike, we want our 
rights." • 

In the fifth week of the strike students from 
West Side High School walked out of school demand- 
ing that their list of curricular changes be rec- 
ognized by the board* The striking teachers, who 
were at first overjoyed at the thought of thous- 
ands of black students closing down a school, were 
quickly dismayed when the students publically an- 
nounced they wanted nothing to do with the strike. 

Students from all of the secondary schools 
demanded a place in the talks, curricular changes 
and have encouraged the idea of round the clock 
talks. Carole Graves welcomed them to the nego- 
tiating committee, bit they were turned away by the 
school board negotiators. 

During the fifth week, Carole and two other 
NTU leaders, both white men, were arrested for vio- 
lating a stride injunction. As they were takien 
out of the meeting hall, striking teachers sur- 
rounded the strike leader, shouting, "Free Carole! 
Free Carole ■* Some of the teachers held on to her, 
others shoved away the police, but the three were 
taken away 

About 50 of the 1500 people inside the huge 
ballroom moved out of the hotel and on to one of 
Newark's main downtown streets Led byfflack Pan- 
thers, they made a short, but angry march to New- 
ark 1 s City JIall 

It is t’ie sc vent a ueek of the strike. Mo - 
t 'is ar>. . : caught oefore the courts to get 

.-ard He alines report that neejoti - 

uti‘ ' . r f r u • . ^ ' c tract are on cne day , of f 
March T? , i971 
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another* There are scoops that announce that Gibson 
has split with the Board of Education, other reports 
say they are as tight as ever . Sometimes a flash 
announces that the strike is almost over but then it 
is quickly refuted . 

It has been difficult for us to denounce the 
strike wholesale : the attacks each side makes have 

become hollow; they are all stalling, stalling until 
the money comes in . We believe that Carole Graves 
is acting out of hones ^motivation and does recognize 
the needs of her community and the teachers that she 
represents . However, we are bitter when we see the 
student and corrmunity demands, which come first on 
the union list, not spoken of until they are dusted 
°ff for special advertisements in the local papers; 
when we see the strength of Imperiale and Turco be- 
hind so many of the white supporters; when we see 
that most of the black community has ignored or con- 
demned the strike; when we hear white people called 
r, nigger lovers " because they want their children to 
be in school . 

[See accompanying graphics that appeared in the 
last packet .] 

***************************************************** 

JURY FOR ERICKA AND BOBBY FINALLY CHOSEN 
by Jan VonFlatem 

NEW HAVEN, Conn . (LNS) --It ’ s a jury of four- 
teen-twelve regulars and two alternates. 'Judge 
Mulvey has considered the possibility of seating 
extra alternates but, after spending four months 
in selecting the fourteen, he apparently disregarded 
the idea. The longest voir dire in Connecticut 
history--probably in U.S. history--is over. 

There are eight whites, six blacks, eight 
women, six men. They range in age from 26 to 67. 
There fs an assistant bank manager and a retired 
floorman, a social worker and an Avon representative, 
a gunsmith and a hospital worker. There’s a ma- 
chinist, an office worker, a bookkeeper, a garage 
owner and a woman on unemployment. Two of them 
work fpr the telephone company and one is a mailman. 

Most of the jurors have been together for a 
long time. Each court day since they were selected, 
they have spent in a small room on an upper floor 
in the court building, playing cards, reading, 
talking. They requested a record player and records 
a couple of weeks ago. What music could they 
possibly find to fit all their tastes? 

Three of the fourteen were selected after the 
defense had spent all of their challenges. One of 
them, a middle-aged black woman, was accepted by 
both sides without objection. The other two were 
strenuously opposed by the defense. 

Number twelve is a middle-aged white woman who 
works in a bank near the New Haven green. She spoke 
of the May Day, 1970 demonstrations as ’’disturbing” 
and said that she was "terrified” going home from 
work the day before the May Day weekend began. She 
is indignant that Yale had allowed its buildings to 
be ’’defaced” by Panther slogans. When she was asked 
if Ericka and Bobby could get a faiT trial by a 
jury of 12 people like herself, she said: "This is 
a court of law in the United States of America.” 

When the woman left the room, the defense asked 


several times that she be excused and also moved 
for an additional challenge to excuse her them- 
selves. Charles Garry, one of the Panther law- 
yers, said, ”1 wish to make it very clear, on the 
record, that I would never under any circumstances 
accept a juror like this one, if I had any pre- 
emptory challenges left.” 

The judge denied their motions and said that 
the woman was the twelfth juror. Before she was 
brought back into the room, Bobby rose, grabbed his 
briefcase and coat, and headed for the door to the 
lock-up. When Mulvey. ordered him to return to his 
seat he refused, saying, ”I’m going to the lock-up!” 
Ten sheriffs converged on him and he exploded. 
Fighting the sheriffs off, he told the judge that 
the juror just selected was a racist* 

Bobby finally sat down. He glared at Mulvey 
as the judge instructed the new juror. Bobby left, 
still furious, as soon as soon as the juror left 
the room. Through it all, Ericka sat, quietly 
seething, with tears streaming down her face. She 
left the courtroom, walking tall but very, very 
slowly. 

Mulvey excused the rest of the panel that day. 
The room in which they had waited was off the court- 
room and not sound proof. 

The fourteenth juror, who will only serve ias 
an alternate, is a middle-aged white American 
Legionnaire who owns a garage. Forty percent of 
his business is towing vehicles for the North Haven 
police department. The defense repeatedly moved 
that he be excused because of these police ties, but 
their motions were all: denied. Both Ericka and 
Bobby watched silently as he was. seated. 

After his selection, the judge said that the 
jury would get a week’s vacation. This gives the 
attorneys a week to prepare for the trial that l 
begins on March 18. 

***^*»*********** 305 ****** ****** ****************** 
FLORIDA BLACKS ORGANIZE DAY CARE AND OTHER PROJECTS 

PANAMA CITY, Fla. (LNS) --The Black People Com- 
munity Foundation, (BPCF) , a chapter of the Malcolm 
X United Liberation Front, has started a day care 
center for black children in Panama City. 

The center, which is operated by the black com- 
munity, serves two meals and a snack each day. The 
children are also taught black history. 

The BPCF has organized a black library, dis- 
tributes a newspaper, The Black Informer, and con- 
ducts rap sessions and blacks in America and a- 1 
round the world twice a week. They have also 
started a free black people’s clothing program and 
the Black Community Blood Bank. 

For more information contact: BPCF, 1215 

Cove Blvd. , Panama Citv, Fla. 32401. 

-30- 

****** * * A *• *■*>•*•***+■*** * * * * *• * Jr* ******************** 

"CAN I HAVE THE NUMBER FOR..." 

NASH. ,U.C. (LNS) --Under the Agency for International 
Development (AID) , the U.S. State Dept, phone book 
has a U.C, sublisting for an "Associate Assistant 
Administrator in the Office of Assistant Adminis- 
trator for Administration. " -30- 
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FOUR INDIANS TRIED IN FISHING RIGHTS DISPUTE FOUND 
NOT GUILTY 

El Grito del Norte/LIBERATION News Service 

TACOMA, Wash . (LNS) — On Sept. 9, 1970, over 
200 police stormed an Indian fishing camp on the 
Puyallup River near Tacoma, Wash. They teargassed 
and shot the defenders, arresting dozens of 
Indians and Anglo supporters, as they bull-dozed 
the camp away causing $10,000 worth of damages. 

A total of 59 people are being tried for this 
incident. 

In January the first group of people arrested 
in 'the police invasion went on trial. These 
four, all white supporters, were convicted and 
sentenced to 6 months in jail. 

The second trial then began, of three Indi- 
ans, — Maiselle Bridges and her daughter Wonimuc 
(Suzette) Mills and Johnvigil Orlando Chiquiti — 
and a white photographers named Carol Bums . The 
charges were again misdemeanors, unlawful assembly 
and failure to disperse. 

In the middle of the trial, Maiselle — who is 
a member of the Puyallup Tribal Council — stood up 
and started walking out of the courtroom. She 
said, "This court doesn’t have jurisdiction over 
me and this case. With all these lies being told 
about me and my people in this court, I know I 
can’t get justice. I can no longer stay here." 

The judge roared "Stop her!" but friends and 
supporters protected Maiselle from the bailiffs 
so she was able to leave. 

Her daughter, Wonimuc, also walked out of 
the court. Neither went into hiding — they have 
been either at home or travelling to win support 
for their cause — but the police have made no 
move to arrest them for jumping bail, although 
warrants are out . 

That same day, Johnvigil Chiquiti revealed 
in ; court that the prosecution had offered him 
and the others a deal — to drop the charges if they 
would forfeit their bail of $10. "I won't sell 
my people out for $10," he said. The judge or- 
dered Chiquiti taken out of the court in irons 
and recessed the trial for one week. Then he 
resumed it — without two of the defendants being 
present . 

The day of closing argument, Feb. 25, Chi- 
quiti, who was defending himself, spoke to the 
jury for a long time. 

The invasion of the Indian camp and the 
arrests were " an act of war," he said — "it was 
a police action, as in Vietnam." And it was 
carried out because "we are a reminder of a 
thing the state of Washington swept under the 
rug many years ago. The peace was broken by 
this state of Washington. I was confined because 
I was Indian. I was put together wrong, I was 
unlawfully assembled." 

"My grandpa gave me the stronger r "^arons an 
Inidan has," Johnvigil told the t iury and the 
judge. "Weapons stronger than the bow, stronger 
than the spear. He gave me the truth. Hein me, 

I have the truth. Tell me how much of the truth 
I am allowed to say. Tell me what I can say. 

Your Honor. Where is your honor. Your Honor?" 
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Chiquiti talked about the fact that he is a 
Hopi-Tewa Indian. "The prosecution sdys I am not 
an enrolled Indian. To be enrolled is to choose 
between my mother and my father. This I will not 
do. Hopi means peace. Tewa means protector of 
the peace. Hopi means plant corn, take care of 
the earth, make rain. Tewa means warrior crafts- 
man. I am Hopi-Tewa." 

During his statement, Chiquiti had a big pile 
of deer hides on the floor near the jury box. And 
now he told the jurors: "The court instructed you 

to write your. verdict on a piece of paper. I want 
you to write your verdict on these deer hides — pot a 
piece of paper. Recognize me as an Indian. These 
deer hides mean something to me and my people. They 
have a history, I ask you to do that for me." 

The prosecution was calling out objections ,to 
this unusual procedure, but Johnvigil went on talking 
as if they did not exist. Finally the jury retired 
to make its verdict. When they came back, they 
declared all h defendants not guilty. And some of 
the jurors did write their verdicts on deer hides—* 
giving their names and addresses as well. 

After the police raid on the camp, hundreds of 
white vigilantes calling themselves "sportsmen" — 
began raiding one Indian camp after another. They 
sank Indian fishing boats, destroyed Indian nets, 
took pot-shots at Indians, harrassed and threatened 
Indian families on their own land. None of the 
whites have been arrested. 

On Jan. 19, 1971* just before dawn, two of 
these white vigilantes fired point-blank into the 
stomach of 27 year old Hank Adams, a leader in the 
Indian struggle to assert their fishing rights. 

Adams was seated in his car beside the river, 
tending a net with a friend Michael Hunt, when two 
white men camp up One shot Adams with a .22 rifle. 
Police said Adams had shot himself and asked him to 
take a lie detector test .to prove he hadn’t. 

From his hospital bed, Adams said: "I can’t 

identify him (the man who fired the gun) but hell, 
I’ve seen them before. I’ve seen him in a thousand 
taversn, in a thousand churches and on a thousand 
juries. I’ve seen him in a thousand organizations , 
a thousand offices and in a thousand uniforms. And 
he’s wounded each of us, every Indian, a thousand 
times , " 

Several treaties signed in the 1850 ' s , including 
the Treaty of Medicine Creek, guaranteed the Indians 
of Washington and Oregon unlimited rights to off- 
reservation fishing on certain rivers. Indians of 
the area like the Puyallup have been fishing these 
waters for centuries and are almost entirely de- 
pendent on salmon for their food and livelihood. 

So it is life itself that the Indians are 
trying to defend, against the guns of the "sports- 
men" and in the courtroom. In 1967, local Indians 
spent close to $60,000 going to the U.S. Supreme 
Court, which ruled that Indians can fish. 

There are still 51 people to be tried. Out- 
side the courts, the struggle goes on. It is many 
years old; in 1968, federal troops had to be sent 
to Washington to protect Indian fishing rights when 
they were being threatened in ways much like today. 

Nov the white man says the Indians could, with 
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modern equipment, over-fish the salmon runs and 
that the Indians don't know how to regulate their 
own .fisheries . They claim this despite the fact 
that until the white man came, there were plenty 
of salmon to be caught. The Indians say that to- 
day they get only two or three percent of all the 
salmon caught, and that the decline of salmon real- 
ly comes from non-Indian fishing, pollution and 
dams.. 

-30- 

[Note to Editors: For a complete description of 

the police invasion of the Puyallup fishing camp 
see LNS #288, Sept. 16, 1970] 

#############*##**#**##********#***************** 

, "NEVADA, YOU HAVE CHEATED YOUR PEOPLE" : 

WELFARE RIGHTS ORGANIZES 

LAS VEGAS, Nevada(LNS) — ”We took over Caesar r s 
Palace... we stopped the dice and the roulette 
whell and the bars and the rich man’s hustlers 
and the pimps. You took notice .” 

One thousand welfare mothers marched down 
the Las Vegas strip March 6, past the gambling 
casinos and the jungle of neon signs, past 
crowds of bewildered tourist-gamblers, into the 
domed gambling den called Caesar's Palace, and 
demanded the reinstatement of 3,000 people who 
have been thrown off welfare in Nevada since Jan. 

1 . 

In the state of Nevada it costs $360.00 to 
board four dogs in a kennel for a month; a family 
of four on welfare in the "Silver State" receives 
only $lU4.00 under the Aid to Dependent Children 
(ADC) Program. On January 1, the Nevada State 
Welfare Department stopped sending that $1^U.00 
to some 3,000 people, most of them children. The 
department claimed that the welfare recipients 
were cheating the government by finding ways of 
getting more money than they "deserve." 

In December, 1970, State Welfare Director 
George Miller had launched an investigation of 
all people on ADC welfare in Nevada; Jl% of them 
are white. He concluded that 50% of all those 
on welfare did not qualify for the assistance 
they were receiving. (in 1969, a nationwide in- 
vestigation of "welfare cheating" was conducted 
by the Federal Dept, of Health, Education and 
Welfare — it found that less than half of one 
percent of welfare recipients cheat.) 

The protesting welfare mothers are demanding 
Miller's immediate resignation. 

The march on Caesar's Palace was organized 
by the National Welfare Rights Organization (NWR0), 
which is conducting an ongoing "Operation Nevada," 
aimed at exposing the anti-human practices of 
the state's welfare program. Among those who 
joined the march were Geroge Wiley, head of the 
NWR0 ; Dave Dellinger, representing the anti-war 
movement; Jane Fonda, from the Peonies Coalition 
for Peace and Justice; Ralph Abernathy, president 
of SCLC ; and David Ifshin, president of the 
National Student Association. 

The 3,000 people were cut off from the state 
welfare rolls without any kind of hearing; 900 
families from among the 3,000 cut have been left 
with^ no income at all. 
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(The hotels, casinos and resorts of Reno, Las 
Vegas and other Nevada hot-spots bring in an in- 
come of $600,000,000 a year.) 

NWR0 filed a complaint against Welfare Di- 
rector Miller in February; he ignored it, and was 
charged with, contempt of court. Since then, the 
Welfare Department has been even more intransi- 
gent in dealing with "terminated" clients who de- 
mand hearings from the department. 

Even if some hearings are eventually granted, 
however, NWR0 points out that the state welfare 
system will not change. The department may well 
reinstate people, only to "terminate" them again 
via "proper channels." One such ploy might be to 
activate the Nevada welfare department stipulation 
that children can be dropped from the welfare rolls 
if they receive poor grades in school or play 
hookey . 

" 'Look ahead ^ Las Vegas and Nevada. When the 
state usurps the power of the people y then the 
people must take back their power. We’re going 
to turn this state unside down 3 and shake out the 
money stolen from the pockets of the people. We’re 
going to hit and run at your brothels * your 
oppressive welfare offices 3 your casinos 3 your 
employment offices 3 and at all places where the 
enemies of the people feel fat 3 rich and safe.” 

On the weekend of March 26 and 27, Welfare 
Rights activists and their friends are planning 
a massive night demonstration; it will be "peaceful 
and non-violent," but will call for civil disobed- 
ience if the marchers are told to clear out. 

1 

”We will repeat our demands for the reinstate- 
ment of welfare recipients > and the firing of * 

George Miller 3 n said the Las Vegas Welfare Rights 
Office o ”In addition we demand an income of 
$6 3 500 a year for a family of four.” 

-30- 

*********•*•*******************•********************.* 

GI PETITION BASED ON PANTHER PROGRAM DISMISSED. 

ALAMEDA COUNTY, Cal . (LNS )— Federal Judge 
Robert Schnacke has squashed a black marine's 
petition for release from military service. The 
marine, Bobby Evans, had based his petition on, 
the Black Panther Party's proposition that all’ black 
men should be exempt from a military tlfit fights 
colonial wars. 

Evans charged that officers in his detachment 
at Alameda Naval Air Station had been distributing 
racist cartoons and using him as a black showpiece. 
Judge Schnacke, who is a member of the "for whites 
only" Elks Club in San Mateo and the Mason Club 
in San Francisco dismissed Evans peition calling 
it frivolous - 

-30- 

**#*****************#*#*#**##*###**###*########## 

BIOLOGICAL WARFARE RESEARCH GOES ON AND ON 

DESERT, Utah (LNS)— On Nov. 25, 1969 , Nixon 
announced that the U.S. would stop using biological 
weapons and would destroy its existing stock. . In 
early March, Senator Frank Curch revealed that the 
Army germ warfare testing center here will hire 190 
military and 250 civilian workers, making it the 
largest center of phis kind in the world. Their 
-■ loh i s to. - conduct "defensive bio-warfa r e research , "-^0 - 
Service (,*326) March IT, 1971 more... 


"THIS LAND IS OUR LIFE!" 

•JAPANESE FARMERS BATTLE NEW TOKYO AIRPORT 

TOKYO (LNS) -- For over two weeks, molotov 
cocktails flew and police truncheons flailed as 
famters and their supporters battled to protect 
small pockets of land from an army of bulldozers. 

The land had been requisitioned for construction of 
Tokyo's new international airport. But the farmers 
who owned the land refused to leave. For five vears 
they battled in the courts -- and when legal 
appeals were exhausted they dug in on their land, 
built fortresses, tunnels and trenches, chained 
themselves to trees, armed themselves with rocks 
and firebombs. 

It took over two weeks for bulldozer crews 
backed by 4,000 riot police to clear the land. 

Almost five hundred people were arrested during the 
fighting and about 240 more were injured. At least 
one bulldozer was destroyed by firebombs. 

On March 7, officials announced that the 
operation had been completed -- for the time being. 
But newspapers reported that "a considerable number 
of demonstrators are still hiding in some of the 
six tunnels" and there are several more lots that 
have yet to be requisitioned. Issaku Tomura, leader 
of the opposition farmers, vowed the group would 
continue to fight while entrenched in the tunnels. 

It will be a long time before any planes set 
down on a new Tokyo airport. And already the 
battle for Sanrizuka, a few acres of land once 
renqwned only for the beauty of their cherry 
blossoms, has given new life and energy to the 
Japanese movement. 

The following article arrived in our office 
just a day or two before papers reported that the 
last pockets of land had been cleared. Although 
the situation has changed since it was written, we 
feel it is still useful in explaining the history 
of the struggle. The story comes from Jean Inglis, 
an American who has lived and travelled in Asia 
for many years and is now a Tokyo correspondent for 
Pacific News Service. 

★ "k * 

It all started five years ago when the farmers 
of Sanrizuka were told that their land was to be 
the site of an airport needed to handle the burden 
of Tokyo's air traffic. They said "no", and have 
so far successfully withstood every effort to split, 
co-opt and physically crush their anti-airport 
movement although the airport corporation and the 
government of Prime Minister Sato have vowed to see 
the construction completed this year. 

The basis of the farmers' strength is their 
resolve to die rather than to give up their land. 
Back in October, riot police and airport construc- 
tion workers overpowered the farmers and their 
supporters for the few hours needed to survey the 
land and obtain the figures for requisition under 
the Eminent Domain Law. But now that the moment 
has arrived for the actual seizure of their land, 
the farmers have hit on a tactic they believe will 
give them the ultimate victory. 


tion attempts began, teams from the Sanrizuka old 
people's, women's and children's brigades have holed 
up inside a network of shallow tunnels dug under 
one of the mounds of land slated for seizure. They 
have a supply of food and water to last for months, 
and since the tunnels are outside (literally under) 
the scope of the requisition, they believe there is 
no way thev err 1 he driven from their land alive. 

Their tactic challenges the powers behind the airport 
to crush them under the weight of the bulldozers. 

And above ground, the airport forces must deal with 
old men and women chained to trees at the base of 
the mound. 

As of tins writing, the most violent clash 
occurred Feb, 26th when 141 supporters of the farmers, 
mostly students, were arrested following a battle 
with the 1300 riot police sent to back up the air- 
port requisition team. The anti-airport group claimed 
150 students and farmers were injured in the clash. 

(The movement has set up its own field hospital at 
the site.) 

On March 2nd, after a three -day truce, the 
airport forces and an even larger contingent of riot 
police were back for the resumption of hostilities. 

The anti-airport forces, too, are growing and include 
increasing numbers of "non-political" people. Every- 
one finds some way to fit in the struggle whose 
center never shifts from the farmers thems-e-lves and 
their fight-to-the-death resolve. 

The students who come to Sanrizuka are mobilized 
in tightly disciplined groups whose task is to guard 
spots around the six "bases" where the farmers are 
entrenched behind barricades -- and, in the case 
of base #6, in tunnels. They submit to the facers' 
leadership in tactical matters, and in the course 
of sharing the farmers' food, homes, and day-to-day 
struggle, have been influenced on the ideological. 

Even the most doctrinaire Marxist-Leninists among 
them accept at face value the slogans formulated by 
the farmers: "The land is our life", "Guard the 

land-, the home, the human heart." ; 

But it is not only students who find meaning 
in the farmers' struggle. In fact on any given day 
the students are far outnumbered by the "little 
people" at Sanrizuka: the masons, painters, grease 
monkeys, drivers, housewives with babies on their 
backs -- who all come just to be there. They come 
from their work places to be a thousands-strong 
presence behind the few hundred young people who’ do . 
active battle against the riot police with stones 
and bamboo poles. At the height of an afternoon's 
confrontation they completely fill the valley at the 
site and send cheers echoing from its walls to every 
police retreat. It is obvious to all that the air- 
port forces have overwhelming military superiority, 
but people feel they have the trump card in the re- 
solve of the farmers chained to the trees and holed 
up in the tunnels . 

While environmental disruption and the future 
use of the airport facilities by the burgeoning mili- 
tary are also at issue, the farmers have attracted 
such strong support mostly because they are fighting 
for what is life to them. As one young woman put it: 
"the Sanrizuka struggle is teaching the Movement 
that people must stay in their own place and dig 


Since the last week of February when requisi- 
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deep for their roots -- the life that is worth 
dying for, that must be the root of everyone ! s 
participation in the Movement.” Coming from Tokyo, 
the capital of a nation whose purpose is currently 
defined in terms of Gross National Product, she 
sees humanity itself being destroyed. The farmers 
have taught her that the revolution is a fight for 
human life. 

: An aspect of the Sanrizuka struggle which has 
been 1 particularly exciting is the emergence of a 
militant children's group. The farmers 1 children - 
primary and junior high school age -- have formed 
a brigade to fight beside the adults and are holed 
up in the tunnels with the old people and women. 

The pro-airport forces have tried to arouse public 
opinion against the "cruelty" of the farmers who 
"exploit" children for "political" ends. However, 
the children have seized the reins of the contro- 
versy themselves. In nationally publicized ex- 
changes with their teachers and the principal of 
the local school, they have succeeded in exposing 
the moral and intellectual bankruptcy of national 
educational policy. 

For the time being at least, Sanrizuka is free 
territory. The people say this is where you will 
find the true Japan. 

On top of one of the base towers they fly the 
Japanese rising-sun flag — blit the farmers have 
added a black rim to the sun. The rising sun is 
the Japan of the airport forces,, Sato's Japan, the 
Japan of Mishima (a rightist novelist who recently 
committed suicide) and all he stood for. For the 
people at Sanrizuka and the millions who are 
following the struggle from a distance, that dehu- 
manized Japan smells of death. 
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[See photos to accompany this story on the cover 
and in the graphics section of this packet.] 
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SONGS FROM LIBERATED ANGOLA 

LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor's note: Here are two songs sung by the 

peasants and guerrilla fighters of Angola. Tney 
were recorded inside the liberated zones by members 
of the Liberation Support Movement. They have been 
released, along with several other songs, on a 
really beautiful recording by Paredon Records. The 
record may be obtained from Paredon Records, P.0. 

Box 889, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11202.] 

MY HEART BREATHES 

Chorus : 

My heart breathes. 

My heart breatnes, 
don't lose your morale. 

For my life belongs to MPLA. 

Salazar goes to his country. 

Where there is no rice, 

And the people are slaves. 

Troops come to Angola, 

But the MPLA will kill them. 

And my heart is glad 


Neto, you breathe, 

You breathe, Neto, 

You don't lose your morale. 

Your life is in the people. 

Melo is sending us weapons, 

The weapons Melo is sending 
To chase the Portuguese 
From Angola . 

Chipenda, you breathe. 

You breathe, Chipenda, 

Because your life 

Is with the guerri 1 hei ros . 

Commandante, you breathe. 

You breathe, commandante. 

Don't lose your morale. 

For your life is with the machine gun. 

Guerri Iheiro, you breathe, 

You breathe, guerri Iheiro, 

Don't lose your morale. 

Because your life is in the carbine. 

People, breathe. 

Breathe, people, 

You don't lose your morale. 

For your life is with the cadre. 

[A guide to some of the names used in the song: 

Salazar was the former dictator of Portugal. Agostinho 
Neto is the president of MPLA -- the Popular Movement 
for the Liberation of Angola. Anibal de Melo and 
Daniel Chipenda are other members of the central 
committee of MPLA.] 

* * * 

THE PORTUGUESE IN ANGOLA 

The Portuguese in Angola 
Are really hurt by the MPLA. 

They are ki lied, 

Their troops are killed, 

And they cry different ways 
About their troops. 

The chief of the PIUE in Lumbala 
Instead of weeping, drinks wine. 

And his troops weep and weep, 

His troops weep beyond weeping. 

The rich ones of Luso will flee, 

Toward Luanda. 

And their troops weep and weep, 

Their troops weep beyond weeping. 

[The PIDE is the Policia International da Defesa do 
Estado -- International Police for the Defense of the 
State the secret police. Luso is a resort town. 
Luanda is the main port of exit for Portugal.] 

— 30— 

[Note to editors: these songs might be used along 

with the interview witn an MPLA representative begun 
in packet #323 and continued in this packet. At any 
rate, they should inspire you to listen to the record 
if you ever get the chance. A Vitoria e Certe.] 


[on to the next column] 


++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 
"We don't know whether Angola will become 
another Vietnam, but whatever happens we are ready to 
continue the fight until we have fully liberated our 

country. ^Dan iel Chipenda. Central Committee of MPL 
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"WE TRY TO CREATE THE EMBRYO 

OF THE ANGOLA OF TOMORROW" 

PART 2 OF AN INTERVIEW WITH A LIBERATION FIGHTER 

LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor 1 s Note: America's NATO ally, Portugal, to- 
day rules the largest old-style colonial empire 
left in the world. Its colonies, mainly in Africa, 
cover an area 22 times larger than her own. At 
this time a great deal of that territory is under 
Portuguese control only in name -- wars of nation- 
al liberation have been raging in the three princi- 
pal Portuguese colonies in Africa for years. 

The largest of the colonies and the first of 
them to explode was Angola — a vast territory on 
the west coast of Africa claimed by the Portuguese 
some 400 years ago as a slave trading base, now 
the home of over 5 million Africans, around 400,000 
white colonialists, and immenesely valuable depo- 
sits of oil and other minerals. For the last ten 
years, Angola has also been the scene of fierce 
fighting between Portuguese troops (some 100,000 
of them at present) and African guerrillas. 

LNS staffers Andy Marx and Mike Shuster spoke 
with the representative of the Popular Movement for 
the Liberation of Angola in neighboring Dar Es 
Salaam, Tanzania. In the following interview, the 
second of two parts, Humberto Traca focuses on the 
political aspects of the liberation struggle, pri- 
marily the institutions and programs the party has 
developed to transform life within the liberated 
t erritories . 

We think it important to stress the strong 
links between the Portuguese colonial system and 
the United States. Practically all of Portugal's 
arms have been acquired through NATO -- and the 
U.S. recently agreed, in violation of U.N. embar- 
gos, to supply planes which will be used to ferry 
Portuguese troops to the African battle zones. In 
addition, American companies have rushed in with 
heavy investments -- most notably Gulf Oil. which 
by 1969 had sunk over 130 million dollars in Angola.] 

LNS: What kind of activity does 1LPLA get involved 
in in the cities > do you have a political organiza- 
tion there? 

TRACA: It's not very good, we have to admit. It's 
not very strong because conditions for fighting in 
the cities are very hard. First of all because all 
the colonists are concentrated in the cities. Sec- 
ondly, because the cities are divided into an Afri- 
can part and a European part. It's hard, for instance 
to do sabotage in the European part; to move at 
night through the cities, one must have a pass., 

LNS: Are the ILPLA cadre in the city able to give 
any kind of aid to the people fighting in the coun- 
tryside? 

TRACA: Yes, especially in the north. In the far end 
of the north, our fighters have never received anv 
supplies from the outside since 1967. All the supplie 
they use are recovered from the enemy „ or come from 
the capital of Luanda, which is nearby. The north 
front stretches to about twenty miles fiom the cap- 
ital, so contact is very easy between Luanda and the 
Northern areas. They can be supplied with things -- 


medicine, money and clothes -- but as far as 
weapons are concerned, it is very difficult. 

LNS: So the main supply of aims is the Portuguese 
Army? 

TRACA: Yes, all the kinds of weapons utilized 
by the Portuguese in the North are also used by 
us. We also have weapons which are supplied to 
us by friendly countries, but most of the time we 
have no ammunition for those weapons, because 
the type of ammunition we need b not available. 

Most of the time we have to keep thoseweapo ns 
relatively idle, and only use the arms we recover 
from the Portuguese . It's difficult to recover 
enough weapons to arm all the fighters, however. 
That's a utopia, it's never possible. 

We have many unarmed fighters -- not the vast 
majority, but the majority. It's a problem which 
we meet not only in the North, but everywhere. 

If we had more weapons, the course of the war would 
certainly have changed a long time ago. 

Unfortunately, we have to wage the war with 
what we have. It's difficult, because the Portu- 
guese are very well armed, and don't have our ammun- 
ition problem. We ourselves have so little ammu- 
nition that sometimes we go fighting with ten 
bullets, and we know that we can only shoot five 
of them. The others have to be saved. But if the 
Portuguese run out of ammunition one night, they 
ship in a helicopter with more. Our big problem 
is the supply of weapons and ammunition. 

* * * 

LNS: Obviously in a war of this sort the 
main side of it is political j that is A in develop- 
ing new institutions in the liberated areas them- 
selves u Could you talk about that? 

TRACA. As far as the institutions we organize are 
concerned, our idea is this: as the old colonial 
structures are torn down, we replace them with our 
own. So the first thing we do is organize these 
regions (the liberated zones) politically and mili- 
tarily. 

We grant political and military safety to 
the regions. That is to say, people live in these 
regions; we give the people the possibility of 
getting themselves together politically, along 
the lines of our organization. Now since everything 
in the liberated territory is controlled by our 
organization; the MPLA controls everything. But 
the population is free to choose its leaders. 

When a region has been liberated, an Action Committ- 
ee is formed . The Action Committee is the organ of 
popular power, they are elected by the population. 
The Committees have the task of supplying schools, 
for example, with food. They have to provide food 
for hospitals, the injured soldiers, sick patients. 
They also constitute themselves as a self-defense 
militia. They are also in charge of agricultural 
production . 

s LNS: Are you able to provide an education for most 
of the children? 

TRACA. Yes, for most of them. But there are still a 
lot of them who remain iameducated 0 It's a problem 
not only of personnel, but of school materials too. 
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But the main problem is personnel. School mater- 
a Is can always be improvised; we can use trees 
to make paper. We always manage. £t we've had to 
start using a lot of our former teachers as reg- 
ular fighters. Instead we are compelled to take 
the comrades who can ho longer fight at the front, 
who can't be good fighters, and make them into 
t eachers , 

On the other hand we have the CIR, thecenter 
of revolution instruction, the political-military 
schools. They are the party schools where we try 
to give our cadre a strong political background. 
Usually the people who attend the CIR are -already 
cadre, and have a certain military experience. 

They go to the CIR to perfect their political train 
ing, and at the same time to take more advanced 
military courses. We always try to make sure that 
political action and military action are never sep- 
arated; that is, to try to have politico-military 
cadre, not purely political or purely military 
workers. 

LNS: What structures have you developed to deal 
with medical problems and public health ? 

TRACA: We’ve set up the SAM -- medical aid service. 
It deals not only with the fighters but with all 
the people’s health needs. We try to have at least 
one nurse in every military detachment; but we have 
very few more advanced medical assistants, and very 
few doctors. In the countryside we have only five 
Angolan doctors. Still, for a colonial African 
country, five doctors is a lot. There are actually 
many other Angolan doctors, but they still haven't 
joined the fight. 

LNS: At what stage in your struggle will you be 
able to develop even more extensive s more advanced 
social structures? 

TRACA: Our aim is not only to free the country, but 
also to make a revolution. That is to say, not 
only to wipe out the Portuguese, but also to change 
all the existing structures in Angolan society. To- 
day our fight is at thestage of a national liber- 
ation struggle; we think we'll go further when we 
have. independence. But we'll have to continue our 
revolution, continue to change the structure of 
Angolan society thoroughly. We must start building 
toward that now. Let’s say that it is in the liber- 
ated zones that we are trying to create the embryo 
of, the Angolan society of tomorrow. 

The Angolan people, a colonized people who 
look like all the colonized people m the world a 
are a people who have had their minds distorted 
by colonization itself. In our particular case 
it's been even worse, because we've been colonized 
for five centuries, So it's rather hard to change 
the minds of a people who have been colonized that 
long. It's hard, and we often feel it, but it’s 
possible . 

LNS: In what ways do you feel the weight of colon - 

iailization? 

TRACA: We feel it under all its forms For example, 
the difficulty that parts of the population have 
in accepting the fact of armed struggle. In the be- 
ginning it was difficult for certain people to un- 
derstand that armed struggle is necessary for 


change, to gain independence. Some people wanted 
to wait for the Portuguese to make a decision. We 
had the complex of the White Man. The white man had 
always been master, so we got used to considering 
the white man as the master. To get the courage to 
take up a gun, to aim it and shoot it... well, 
it’s something rather difficult in the beginning. . 

But today armed struggle is accepted by everyone, 
because one cannot escape reality. 

LNS : Could you talk about the role of women in your 
struggle? 

TRACA,; We try to integrate them into all activities. 
We want them to go and fight, and there are already 
women who actively participate in the armed struggle, 
not only in the militia, but in fighting units. 

There have been reactions, even among us . « . some 
comrades found it hard to accept the idea that the 
women should be elevated equally to the status 
men. But little by little they have accepted. The 
women claimed those rights. Today the women aren’t 
accepted everywhere, but we have made progress 
in this direction, 

LNS ; How else would you describe the tf new men and 
women ff you are creating in Angola? 

TRACA: For one thing, we are trying not to separate 
intellectual from manual work. Inside (liberated 
territory), everyone has to take part in agri- 
cultural tasks, from the commander to the simple 
guerrilla. These are things we are convincedwill 
help to change people's consciousness completely. 

We don't want to create Angolan men and women who 
resemble the people of the old society. We have all 
the opportunities in hand to change society complete- 
ly. If we lose them now, we’ll have to wait maybe 200 
years to do what we can do quickly right now 
because the work we are doing now is easier to 
achieve under conditions of war than after indepen- 
dence, So we are not really in a hurry. We're not 
waiting impatiently for independence. People accept 
better a number of revolutionary principles because 
they haven't yet settled into the conveniences of 
independence , the comforts of independence. In the 
regions under our control, it is possible to live 
2,3, maybe 4 months without seeing a Portuguese- 
without hearing gunshots from the Portuguese. But 
in spite of that we know that the attack may come 
at any moment, so people have to live a completely 
revolutionary way of life, a fighting life. And if 
we succeed in making the population politically aware, 
it’s easier to make them accept the norms of a 
revolutionary life. This is what we are trying to do, 
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[Note to Kditors ■ The above is the second part of 
a long interview with Humberto Traca of Angola's 
liberation movement, the MPLA The first section of 
the interview dealt with the military situation 
primarily. It appeared in LNS #323, March 6, 1971, 
accompanied by photos that can be run with this 
story as well See also the map of Angola indicating 
liberated territoiv that is run in this packet; 
and don't miss the Angolan songs that precede this 
interview, on Page 11 -J 
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MARCH 13 IN NEW HAVEN: 

1200 DEMONSTRATE FOR ERICKA 5 BOBBY 

NEW HAVEN, Conn. (LNS) -- March 13 was a 
damp, dark, overcast day, and nobody knew if any- 
body was going to show up. By noon, more than 
800 people had gathered on the brown sodden field 
of Be*aver Pond Park, with banners, flags, cameras, 
puppets, megaphones, newspapers, and cans of food 
for the free food program in New Haven. 

Ericka Huggins and Bobby Seale have been held 
in jail for almost two years awaiting trial. Prob- 
ably everyone who had gotten into the courtroom 
and had seen Ericka and Bobby even for one day came 
to show their solidarity -- or anyone within a pos- 
sible geographical radius who had read Ericka' s 
poems from Niantic prison or the messages Bobby and 
Ericka have managed to get out to the underground 
press. 

The crowd marched, singing and chanting the 
now familiar, never stale messages to prisoners 
in jail, for over a mile through shifting New 
Haven communities: past old, once-elegant run-down 
homes, and cheap pastel housing projects. Warm 
faces and-sometimes fists could be seen in the win- 
dows. Past a tacky business area, past locked 
boutiques with their fading peace signs, stationery 
stores, and quiet gas stations; through New Haven’s 
downtown, where cars driving slowly by the crowd 
in the other lane pretended the demonstration wasn't 
happening. An occasional car rolled down its win- 
dow and a friendly face smiled out. Past expression 
less cops. Past Yale, dark, high, empty looking 
buildings. "Off Harvard, Off Yale, Get the People 
out of Jail!" 

When the Beaver Pond contingent arrived at the 
New Haven Green, scene of the giant Panther rally 
last May 1, a second feeder march, and then a third, 
joined in. Spirited people marched together down 
all the walkways, including a large group of black 
people from New Haven. Now there were a good 1200 
people on the Green across from the courthouse. 

A Viet Cong flag went mysteriously up a 
flagpole. There was cheering until two cops out of 
nowhere hastily dragged the flag down, holding the 
red, blue and gold cloth in their hands like it 
was foul -smel ling . The crowd grew more vociferous; 
little clods of dirt went flying at the police, 
spattering the base of the flagpole. The only two 
busts of the day occured then. (Those busted were 
later released after the bail was raised by do- 
nations from the crowd.) 


"What about Lonnie McLucas? ** a New Haven 
Black Panther asked from the stage. "Why ain't no 
one shouting about free Lonnie?" Lonnie McLucas, 
the first New Haven Panther to be tried, was con- 
victed last November and sentenced to 15 years. He 
is now coming up for bail ($35,000), while his 
case is on appeal. While there were a number of 
support demonstrations during his trial, nothing 
much has been said since. When the crowd shouted 
"Free Lonnie" and then "Free Bobby, Free Ericka, 

Free All Political Prisoners," the Panther woman 
smiled and said "We'll see." 

The singing went on for a good long time, echoed 
in the marble courthouse which looked austere and 
untroubled just like a court of justice is supposed 
to look no matter what happens inside; into the city 
hall, into New Haven's banks, jewelry stores, and 
restaurants which had closed for the day. 

1200 people formed a line, and two by two, set 
off to march around the courthouse block. Uniformed 
cops without helmets, and an occasional plainclothes 
cop with sunglasses or a camera, stood every few 
yards around the courthouse to protect it. 

"T don't knew but I've been told/ Fig De~ 
parment ain't go no soul/Am I right or wrong?/ 

RIGHT OH! /Am I right or wrong/RIGHT OH! " 

" Sound off /FREE BOBBY ! /Sound off /FREE ERICKA! 

How bring it all down! /Free Bobby 4 Free Erioka ^ 

Free Bobby 3 Free Ericka!" 

* * * 

There was no teargas March 13; no horses running 
in the street; no billy clubs swinging or heads 
being cracked; no blood; no windows broken; just a 
strong dark ribbon of chanting, exhilarated people 
forming a long long loop around the whole New Haven 
Green, across the intersection and then on around 
the courthouse. The people went the long route, 
circling the courthouse four times until the sky was 
very dark and the air was cold. The cops looked like 
they might be getting tired of the demonstration, and 
people were hoarse from singing. After a few last 
shouted greetings for Bobby and Ericka (wondering 
did they sing loud enough, did the prisoners hear?) 
the crowd slowly dispersed. 

The event wasn't fit to print in the New York 
Times, but the women in Niantic, the men in Mont- 
ville, and Lonnie McLucas knew we were there. 


The rally was informal. Two huge pink puppet 
faces of Nixon and D,A, Markle (who is prosecutor 
for the case) leaned against the stage on wooden 
Stilts as the crowd received a message from Angela 
Davis in California, A woman talked about the trial 
which is finally going to begin. New Haven women 
sang a song about Ericka that they'd learned from 
the San Francisco Mime Troupe. Dave Dellinger said 
he was glad to see so many people because of what 
it means for all the people in jails around New 
Haven. 

A black woman with incredible lungs led the 
crowd in songs. "We're gonna sing so loud that 
Bobby is going to hear us at MontvilTe, Ericka’s 
gonna hear us at Niantic. We're gonna sing so loud 
that Angela and Ruche 11 Magee and the Soledad 
Brothers are going to hear us out in CAL I FORM A!" 
Page 14 ' * lYbf;R\TH)N News Service ( 


For more info on the trial, or to send money 
for Lonnie's bail , call the New Haven defense commit- 
tee (203)777-8718, The trial goes on at the court- 
house Tuesday through Fridays. If you arrive at 9 
am., you can give Ericka and Bobby your greetings 
in person, 
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BRITAIN SENDS WASPS TO SOUTH AFRICA 

NEW YORK [LNS) -- The British government recently 
announced that it will sell military helicopters to 
South Africa, despite the threats of several Black 
African nations to withdraw from the Commonwealth if 
the deal goes through. The order will be for seven 
hASP helicopters .British officials expect them to be usee 
in anti-submarine work off of three frigates that 
Britain has already sold South Africa. They say that 
the increasing Soviet naval presence in the Indian 
Ocean" is the reason for the sale. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE PANTHER SPLIT BY THE YOUNG LORDS 
AND A CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS 

LIBERATION News Service 

By now the split in the Black Panther Party is 
aparent. The sides have broken dam between the Na- 
tional leadership in California (specifically Huey 
Newton and David Hilliard) and the international 
section in Algiers (Eldridge and Kathleen Cleaver ; 
Don and Barbara Cox ; Michael Tabor , formerly of 
the Panther 21; Connie Matthews , formerly the 
Panthers 9 representative in Europe who has worked 
closely with Huey Newton; and others ). 

A chronology of recent events follows: 

In mid- January, Elmer t! Geronimo n Pratt was ex- 
pelled from the Panthers. Geronimo was a leading 
member of the Los Angeles chapter. He was one of 
the Panthers who successfully heldaoff a police at- 
tack on the chapter office . 

January 19 , the East Village Other printed a 
letter addressed to the Weathermen, written by mem- 
bers of the Panther 21 still in jail . Though the 
letter was a response to what they considered to 
be the Weathermen 9 s loss of militancy in the "New 
Morning , Changing Weather" statement, it also in- 
cluded some criticism of the Panther leadership — 
"self-proclaimed vanguard parties" . 

February 8, Michael "Cetewayo" Tabor and Rich- 
ard "Dharuba" Moore, two of the four members of the 
Panther 21 out on bail, didnjt show up in court . 

The judge immediately severed their case and threw 
Afeni Shakur and Joan Bird, the two other Panthers 
out on bail, back into jail . 

When the February IZ, the Panther paper came 
out, it condemned Tabor, Moore, Connie Matthews 
(who married Tabor 2 months earlier) as enemies of 
the people for splitting and causing Joan Bird and 
Afeni Shakur to be thrown back into jail . Also mis- 
sing with them was Eddie "Jamal" Josephs also of 
the Panther 21 whose case was severed because he 
was a minor. 

February 26, Huey Newton appeared on a morning 
TV show in California. It was arrcPigedthat the 
show (a call-in type) would have Eldridge call up 
from Algeria. Eldridge started talking about the 
deep divisions in the Party and how people were 
being lauded one week and expelled for no rational 
reason the next. Eldridge placed the blame for this 
on David Hilliard and demanded hi A removal as Chief 
of Staff. 

Later that night, Huey called up Eldridge in 
Algeria. Huey said that he was upset at the way 
Eldridge had bared internal party disagreements on 
public TV and expelled the whole international sec- 
tion ( though Huey later denied that that was form- 
ally done.) Eldridge taped the conversation and re- 
leased it with the video tape that was played on 
March 4 . 

March l, the New York Panthers issued a state- 
ment expelling David Hilliard. They accuse him of 
corruption and totalitarian leadership. They say 
that Huey Newton and the other members of the Cen- 
tral Committee in California — Emory Douglass , Min- 
ister of Culture and Ray "Masai" Hewitt, Minister 
of Education will be put on trial before the people 
to judge their revolutionary commitment. 
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March 4, a video tape from the international 
section was played for the press in New York . El- 
dridge ran down what he thought were the differences 
in ideology between the Algiers and New York faction 
as opposed to the California faction. He felt that 
the California faction was too much into mass organ- 
izing and not enough into the military aspect of 
guerrilla warfare. Don Cox said that David Hilliard 
and Charles Garry knew that the Baltimore Panther 
conspiracy bust was going to happen and didn 9 t do 
anything to warn the people involved. Pete 0 9 Neil, 
a Panther from Missouri pointed out that even though 
the Panthers have become a national organization , 
everyone on the Central Committee was from California . 

On March 5, the Panther Paper printed an article 
which was headlined "Free Kathleen Cleaver" . A story 
inside by Elaine Brown said that Kathleen was being 
kept hostage by Eldridge who murdered her lover . It 
also said that Eldridge had taken and discarded many 
mistresses . 

On March 8, a New York Panther, Robert Webb was 
shot dead on 125th St. in Harlem. Webb was a Panther 
since 1967 and he left California to work in New York. 
He was one of the organizers of the press conference 
at which the video tape was played. He was murdered 
after getting into a fight with some people who were 
selling the Panther Paper. The New York Panthers ac- 
cuse "dope fiend 99 Huey Newton of sending "robots" from 
the West Coast to murder Webb. The California Pan- 
thers accuse the New York Panthers of setting up Huey 
and Hilliard for a conspiracy to murder Robert Webb. 

On March ll, a second video tape from Algiers 
with Kathleen Cleaver, Michael Tabor and Connie Mat- 
thews was shown to a New York audience. Connie Mat- 
thews mentioned that there was a lack of democratic , 
centralism in the Party and that criticism led to sus- 
pension. Michael Tabor complained that the Party 
measured revolutionary commitment by how many papers 
a Panther could sell. He said that the East Coast 
started formulating these criticisms after Geronimo 
was expelled. 

On March IZ, another issued of the Panther Paper 
came out. It made no direct references to the split 
other than a back page picture by Emory Douglass of 
Bobby Hutton with a gun and Eldridge naked, with his 
pants around his ankles and his hands up and a peace 
symbol around his neck. 

* * * * 

The following is a statement by the Young Lords 
Party in New York on the split within the Panthers: 

We in the Young Lords Party ask all progressive 
organizations, particularly third world organizations, 
to endorse the following statement. Basically, we do 
not asky you to support certain political criticisms 
(such as the one about the sole lumpen orientation of 
the Black Panther Party, or the sexism in the Black 
Panther Party) as these are particulars we can wage 
struggle over later. We do ask that you endorse the 
meat of the statement, and that is to ask both groups 
to end the war they are currently engaged in, and out 
organize each other. 

We feel that the movement does not need an internal 
war, but healthy struggling. It is our hope that once 
the present contradictions inside the Black Panther 
Party are resolved, a stronger organization of Panthers 
will continue to function. We’d l i ke a respons e to 
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this: Our phone is 212-860-i+103 , or write Young 

Lords Party, Ministry of Information, 202 E. 117th 
St., El Barrio, U.S.A. 

All Power to Our People 
Central Committee 
Young Lords Party 

★ * * * 

The Young Lords Party recently put out a state- 
ment on the Black Panther Party. This was before 
a split was announced in the Panther Party* s leader- 
ship. Now that split has happened, statements have 
been made by both sides (factions), and one brother 
has been killed. 

The Black Panther Party was the leading organ- 
ization that Black people, and indeed the amerikkkan 
revolution, had. Now the two Black Panther organ- 
izations are engaged in a destructive war, and Black 
people, as with all of us, are being made to suffer. 
The two factions are busy calling each other names 
while the pigs laugh. More than to anyone else, 
this message is addressed to the Black Panther Party. 

As revolutionaries, we must all be free to con- 
structively criticize and self-criticize each other. 
When one of us is messing up, others must pull our 
coats, or be guilty of the worst kind of liberalism. 
Criticism should come from a desire for unity, and 
then we should come out together. This is "unity, 
criticism, unity". We should criticize to help 
each other. The gossip (chisme) that the Huey New- 
ton-David- Hilliard faction put in the "Free Kath- 
leen Cleaver" centerfold of a recent issue of the 
Black Panther newspaper serves not to build, but to 
destroy. This we criticize strongly. 

For a long time, the Young Lords Party has 
raised the criticism that there was a lack of demo- 
cratic centralism in the Panthers. This criticism 
is now being raised by the Eldridge Cleaver faction. 
There are other criticisms which have been made by 
the Cleaver faction against the Newton-Hilliard 
faction. These we will go into. But no such cri- 
ticism of a Party*s politics, structure or leader- 
ship should be the basis for violent antagonisms. 

It is wrong to think that one faction should 
destroy the other to prove that it serves the people 
better. The aim should not be to destroy, but to 
out -organize each other. The Young Lords of the 
East Coast split off from the Young Lords Organiza- 
tion of Chicago in May, 1970 to set up the Young 
Lords Party. Yet we did not go at each other 
tooth and nail, but worked to out-organize one an- 
other. We believed that the people would vote for 
the correct group in the streets- The Black Panther 
Party belongs to the people; the people should de- 
cide who is to represent their interests. The way 
things are going now, only richard nixon*s and j. 
edgar hoover* s interests are being represented, 
while the people are hangin* out. 

Robert Webb was a beautiful brother, and now 
he*s dead. His murder isdue to the enemy* s agents 
in both factions who have seized upon the fatal 
course both groups set themselves on. This course 
rules out the revolutionary struggle that occurs 
among the people as opposed to struggle with the 
enemy. Contradictions (differences of opinion) of- 
ten arise among the people; these should be kept 
non-antagonistic, or dealt with as among friends. 
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Contradictions arise between the people and the 
enemy; these are antagonistic and natural, and are 
resolved through* war. Sometimes we mistake contra- 
dictions with the people for contradictions with 
the enemy, and vice-versa. Both factions of the 
Panther Party have mistook the other for* the enemy, 
while the real enemy is having a good time, Let*s 
aim our sights in the proper direction. 

The stement made by the Cleaver faction at the 
time of companero Webb's death said his murder must 
be "paid in blood". So now we have a war, a war 
Black people do not want or need, a war that other 
revolutionaries and peoples do not want or need. The 
Indo-China struggle is not being advanced by this' 
"madness". Ain't one sister in Africa, ain't a 
brother in the Middle East, ain't nobody nowhere who 
profits from this. It does not make sense to in- 
volved, as did the Newton-Hilliard faction, other 
peoples of the world in gossip. 

Both groups are accusing each other of sexism * 

Yet it seems to us that both sides still have to 
deal with the chauvinsim of the brothers (machismo) 
and the passivity of the sisters (letting machismo 
go down). Both factions will have to clean up on 
this point if they wish to advance. It is useless 
to struggle at only partial fighting capacity. 

We criticize the Newton-Hilliard faction for 
the manner in which our original statement on the 
Panthers was written in the Black Panther paper. 

This statement was written just before the split. 

It was not reprinted then. It was reprinted after 
the split had occurred, but without a paragraph we 
had written, saying that people should stick by the 
leadership, and it should work collectively. Clear- 
ly, the collective has broken down. But by elimin- 
ating that paragraph and by reprinting our state- 
ment, it seems as though YLP supports the Newton- 
Hilliard faction. 

The Cleaver faction states that a reactionary 
split occurred between*' the military and political 
aspects of the Party. The Cleaver faction has stat- 
ed that a state of war exists in the u.s. We cri- 
ticize this political analysis, since the people* of 
the u.s., be they Black, Native, American, Asian, 
Latino or white, do not yet feel they are in a shoot- 
ing war. Our people are experiencing terrible re- 
pression; we must do more political work among the 
people to get’ that shooting war off the ground. A 
people's apmy, rooted in the masses, must be built 
to wage people's war. When our people, through out 
work, have reached the level of supporting the revo- 
lutionaries by making apartments available, by using 
their skills to operate underground clothing factor- 
ies, printing presses, etc., then we can say armed 
struggle on a large scale is at hand. But to become 
fish in no sea is to die in isolation. 

We also believe that it is not only lumpen (pro- 
stitutes, drug addicts, hustlers, welfare mothers, 
etc.) but the workers who will be key in the struggle. 
It is true that more and more workers in amerikkka 
will become unemployable and join the lumpen class; 
they will also retain a worker mentality, which gives 
rise to contradictions between the lumpen and the 
workers. However, this is a contradiction among the 
people, and should be dealt with that way. By work- 
ing now with with workers, we can build a lumpen- 
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TOP: One of tne series of confrontati ons at Sanrizuka, in which struggling farmers and supporting 
radical students successfully pushed back police attack. 

See story page ten tnis packet. 


BOTTOM: 
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One of tne "fortresses" of tne farmers and students at Sanrizuka. This one was destroyed 
by the requisition officials guarded by t he police on marcn 3. See story paqe 10 this packet 
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Goes with Newark story page 4 this packet, 
go with this story also. Credit LNS. 


Six more pages of photos plus cover of last packet 
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Support your President 
VICTORY PAYCHECK 


v LIKE to 
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Congo- Brazzaville 


FCabinda 


Congo-Kinshasa 



Atlantic 

Ocean 


Namibia 

(South-West Africa) 


Botswana 



ANGOLA, the liberated areas 






top left: Hardhat bonus. 

Credit Worlcer^s Power/ 
LNS 


top right: Angel Njxon 
credit LNS 


middle left: TV food 

credit Student Life/LNS 


Maps: left--Angola in Africa 

right--liberated areas of Angola. 

See interview with Angolan militant in this packet, and also 
packet #323. 
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“More American Women Die Every Year 
From Illegal Abortions Than 
American Men Die In Vietnam.” 
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top left: abortion deaths 
Credit Street Paper/L^s 


top right: waiting room 

Credit Daily Kent Stater/LNS 


bottom: 


Tuna Fart Funnies. Credit ALL HANDS ABANDON SHIP I/LNS . 
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People march in New Haven on March 13 in support ef tricka and Bobby. See story page fourteen. 
Credit LNS Women's Graphics Collective. 


: Welfare rights march in Las Vegas. 
LIBERATION News Service (#326) 


See story page nine this packet. 


Credit 7/LNS. 
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